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philosophers would have it, to the delusiveness of
the human faculties, as though they could never
have developed truth for themselves; but rather
to show that knowledge is divine, just for this
reason, that man, who realizes it, is himself origi-
nally, and in the great scheme of his faculties and
feelings, a child of the Divinity.

So it is, then, that in the end the very theory
of traditionalism we have been combating, merges
into the light and sunshine of philosophic truth.
It began by denying the subjective validity of the
human reason, and pointing it merely to outward
sources of knowledge. These different sources of
certitude, these different stages of authority, have
been successively discussed; the authority of the
parent, to which the mind is first subject, merges
itself into the authority of those documents to which
the parent himself appeals; the interpretation of
these documents points to another and living
authority, residing in the different communities of
mankind throughout the Christian world; the
authority of these communities, again, merges into
the catholic tradition of the christianized conscious-
ness of mankind at large; and the authority of this
catholic tradition merges, at length, into the primi-
tive revelation, which was granted to mankind at the
very cradle of his history. Can we stop here, then,
and say that we have found the lowest basis, after all,
on which the certitude of our knowledge is grounded?
Far from it. Analyze this primitive revelation,
and it likewise merges into an a priori principle,
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